. Little Benvenuto

^n that same year of the fortune tellers, twenty years
5 ago, a little carriage, a carrom, drove every day all
ground the streets of Syracuse. Its occupants were a man
land woman, and a child. Nothing remarkable in the
older pair; but the child was a little boy of seven or eight years
old. In Italy, where children are small, he may have been as
much as nine or ten.

This child always stood up in the carriage. Indeed, his father
or mother, if they were his parents, held on to him and propped
him up. And, by this, his identity was at once known. This was
little Benvenuto, the child prodigy, the musical genius who
was advertised upon every hoarding of the town. He was in
Syracuse for this day only. It was billed as 'unica rappresanta-
zione3. Twice, to-day, it was a Sunday, he was to perform in the
one theatre of the town. But we must continue with his person.
For the horrifying feature of this apparition was the appalling
pallor of the child's face. It was, literally and truly, as white as a
Unen sheet. The wretched child bowed to left and to right,
although there was no question of applause, and hardly of
recognition. And the cabman had been told to drive slowly* It
was done to rouse curiosity, to attract attention. And would
people, we may wonder, be bothered with it in the theatre?
Would there not be nearly empty houses?

It was Sunday morning. The cafe tables were crowded. There
was opportunity to study them again, for their carriage came
nearly to a standstill. But not a word did the little boy speak.
He was thin and dark and very small, dressed in a blue knicker-
bocker suit, wearing a flower for buttonhole, no hat, long hair,
and the flowing tie of the proverbial musician. All as impersonal
as if he were an automaton. No trace of expression. As if too
tired to speak, but yet making every movement that was required
of him. Used to being stared at; not minding the public, whether
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